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without consulting the population was fundamentally
opposed to the principle of self-determination, to which he
was nominally pledged. Conversely, by agreeing to the
creation of Ruthenian provinces he would introduce the
principle of self-determination into the polyglot Austro-
Hungarian Empire. But, if the parlous condition of Austria
weakened Czernin's hand, it also simplified the issue. He
could no longer afford to debate with himself, or with any-
body else, the ethics of self-determination, its wisdom or its
folly. What he wanted, and what he must have, was Ukrainian
grain, without which, according to the hysterical messages
from Seidler, thousands would be perishing within a few
weeks. On January 18, through Hoffmann, he agreed to
the conditions of the Rada in principle, reserving the right
to refer the final decision to the Austrian Cabinet in Vienna.
" I cannot, and dare not," he wrote in his diary, " look on
and see hundreds of thousands starve for the sake of
retaining the sympathy of the Poles, so long as there is a
possibility of help."x

But the threat of starvation was not only on one side.
One of the chief reasons for the opposition of Trotsky to a
separate peace with the Ukraine was that it would entail
the deflection of the flow of grain from the northward to
the westward. Russia was desperately short of food and
fodder, not only in the hinterland but in what remained
of the army. " Immediate help is necessary ", cried the
official wireless from Tsarskoe Selo on January 15. " The
army which is standing patiently and bravely on guard
for the freedom of the country is perishing from famine.
Their provisioning has ceased. Several regiments are
entirely without bread ; horses are without fodder."2
Despite the gravity of the situation, its propaganda value
was not wasted by Moscow, and Radek, in a signed article,
on the same day took advantage of the food shortage to

1 Hoffmann, ii. 214-215 ; Czernin, pp. 240-241.
2 Izvestia, January 15, 1918.